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Grabow: 

For  many  years  I  was  known  as  the  cow 
commentator  on  my  radio  program  with  an  1878  bronze  cow  bell 
that  I  rang  to  commence  and  end  the  program.  My  main  purpose 
was  to  help  the  milk  producers  of  the  State  of  California 
because  the  milk  quotas  they  received  from  the  distributors 
were  in  many  many  cases  so  low  that  couldn’t  keep  a-going. 

OF  COURSE  THE  SOLUTION  TO  THAT  SITUATION 
WAS  MILK  POOLING.  This  would  mean  that  the  dairymen,  especially 
those  of  Southern  California  who  had  favorable  contracts,  would 
have  to  give  up  some  benefits  so  that  the  dairymen  in  the  Valley 
could  benefit.  This  would  make  the  milk  producers  more  even 
financially. 

The  first  time  I  appeared  to  testify  in 
Southern  California  I  said:,fYou  dairymen  down  here  want  water 
from  Northern  California,  in  fact  you  want  it  for  free.  Well, 
if  we  are  going  to  supply  you  with  water,  we  certainly  should 
have  a  share  of  the  milk  market  down  here.  You  should  give  up 
a  share  of  your  quotas  to  make  it  a  little  bit  more  even.” 

Dickman: 

Please  explain  quotas  and  why  the  milk  pro 
ducers  in  Southern  California  held  an  advantage? 

Grabow: 

I  am  talking  about  the  time  when  quotas 
were  given  out  by  distributors.  The  larger  the  dairyman’s  herd, 
the  longer  he  had  been  with  a  distributor,  chances  are  that  he 
received  more  favorable  treatment.  The  real  problem  was  the 
known  existance  of  ’’under  the  table”  deals.  In  other  words, 
some  of  this  favorable  treatment  was  bought,  perhaps  not 
directly  with  money,  but  we  know  of  more  than  one  case  where 
high  quality  heifers  were  sold  for  half  price  in  the  Valley 
and  were  hauled  to  Los  Angeles  and  sold  at  a  high  price  by 
the  distributors. 

This  practice  was  contrary  to  the 
’’gentlemen’s  agreement”  that  based  quota  allocation  on 
production.  Unfortunately,  this  didnt  work. 

In  order  to  get  anything  accomplished, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  you  need  publicity,  you  need  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  in  the  right,  you  want  to  testify  before  the 
right  committees,  and  publicity  comes  from  your  success  in 
getting  articles  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  dairy  magazines 
and  on  the  air.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  need  an  organization, 
so  we  founded  the  California  Dairymen  Inc.,  December  10,  1956. 

It  was  mainly  formed  from  the  dairymen  in  and  around  the 

Escalon  area.  That  gave  us  more  standing.  I  was  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  so  when  I  broadcast  from  KTRB 
Modesto  it  was  as  a  spokesman  for  Calif.  Dairymen  Inc.  I  also 
talked  to  Jack  Pickett  of  the  Calif.  Farmer  who  said  to  me, 
"Herman,  if  you  will  write  the  truth  and  if  you  are  absolutely 
sure  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  because  there  could 
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Grabow: 


be  real  trouble  if  you  don’t  know.  I’ll  print  the  article  with 
the  reservation  that  if  necessary  my  attorney  will  look  it 
over  first.  I  don’t  want  to  be  sued.” 

I  felt  pretty  good  that  on  several 
occasions  since  then  when  I  saw  Jack,  he  said, "They  tell 
me  that  you  are  knowledgeable  and  reliable  and  truthful, 
which  in  these  days  is  rather  rare." 

In  testifying  before  the  committees, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  hearings,  the  Dairy  Committee,  the 
Assembly  hearings,  etc.,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  only  way 
we  would  have  a  fair  quota  method  would  require  milk 
pooling  with  every  dairyman  earning  his  quota  through  pro¬ 
duction.  You  couldn’t  get  milk  pooling  overnight.  It 
would  take  quite  awhile  to  change  the  law.  It  was  a  real 
tough  battle. 


The  owner  of  KTRB,  Bill  Bates  would 
say  to  me  and  on  his  program, "The  trouble  with  you  dairymen  is 
that  you  can’t  get  together.  The  only  time  two  of  you  can 
get  together  is  when  you  are  six  feet  under  the  ground. 

He  said  sarcastically , "Don’ t  go  up  to  Sacramento  to 
testify-  thats  expensive.  The  distributors  will  testify  for 
you  so  you  don’t  have  to  worry."  The  dairymen  loved  this 
because  they  knew  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

Assemblyman  Biddick,  now  a  Judge  in 
Stockton,  then  was  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  dairymen  had  said  to  him, "Lets  put  in  a 
resolution  that  says  because  of  the  trouble  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  are  having,  the  Ag.  department  should  do  something 
about  this  twenty  cents  more  they  are  supposed  to  pay 
when  they  use  Grade  A  milk  for  Class  2,  that  the  distributors 
refuse  to  pay." 


No  no  one  knew  about  this  conversation 
with  Biddick  but  those  of  the  dairymen  present.  Yet  within 
twenty  minutes  Biddick  told  us  that  the  lobbyists  for  the 
distributors  came  to  him  and  said, "If  you  will  allow  me  to 
re— write  the  resolution  I’ll  allow  it  to  go  through. 

Biddick  replied , "That  wouldn’t  be 
any  good.  Of  course  I  won’t  allow  that.* 

Well  the  resolution  didn’t  go  through. 
Thats  how  p  owerf ul  they  were  • 

Congressman  John  McFall  who  was  born  in 
the  Manteca-Escalon  area  was  told  about  what  was  going  on. 

He  suggested  that  I  fly  to  Washington  to  meet  him,  which  I  did. 
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Grabow: 

(The  fare  was  raised  equally  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Escalon  of  which  I  was  Past-President,  the  dairymen  of  the  area 
and  Calif.  Dairymen  Inc.  In  Washington  McFall  introduced  me 
to  a  top  man  on  the  Dairy  Committee  who  said  they  would  send 
out  a  Federal  investigator.  His  name  was  Brooks  Robertson. 

He  came  out  and  was  told  what  was  going  on.  He  said  they  knew 
it  too  but  needed  testimony. 

Dickman 

(reading)  This  press  release  came  from  the  office  of  Congress¬ 
man  John  J.  McFall  dated  August  12,  1958: "The  House  Small 
Business  Committee  special  sub-committee  on  problems  of  the 
dairy  industry  was  asked  by  Congressman  John  J.  McFall  to 
hold  hearings  in  California  this  fall.  McFall  gave  Congress¬ 
man  Steed  from  Oklahoma  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Herman  Grabow 
President  of  Calif.  Dairymen  Inc.  outlining  problems  of  the 
small  dairmen  in  California.  A  long  list  of  dairymen  in 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  counties  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  in  the  past  few  years.  Committee  reports  state  that 
its  investigation  of  the  dairy  industry  disclosed  trade 
practices  by  powerful  nation-wide  dairy  companies  which 
tend  to  drive  the  smaller  independents  out  of  business. 

According  to  this  record,  these  practices  continue  unabated 
and  with  devastating  effect  upon  small  business  enterprises, 
with  indications  that  if  these  practices  shall  not  be  stopped 
much  competition  will  be  eliminated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interest.  Each  hearing  served  to  emphasize  the  pre¬ 
carious  position  of  the  independent  dairy  operator  and  the 
ultimate  adverse  effect  on  the  consuming  public.  This  adverse 
effect  has  been  shown  in  many  localities  in  higher  prices 
for  dairy  products  as  the  independents  are  eliminated  by  unfair 
competitive  tactics . 11 

Grabow: 

In  a  Judge’s  chambers  in  Escalon, 

Brooks  Robertson  and  I  held  a  meeting  of  dairymen  and 
fourteen  of  them  said  they  would  make  statements  to  the  Federal 
investigator,  Robertson.  Just  then  one  man  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  spotted  a  distributor’s  field  man.  That  made  some 
of  them  fearful  so  I  told  them  that  their  statements  would  not 
be  disclosed  to  anyone  if  they  wished  to  give  a  statement  and 
that  they  leave  by  the  door  from  the  Judge’s  chambers  singly. 
About  four  of  them  were  still  afraid  to  make  a  statement  and 
departed. 

One  day  a  Carnation  field  man  gave  A1 
Pollard  a  ten  dollar  bill  to  give  me  to  aid  our  cause.  He  said 
that  what  the  distributors  were  doing  was  a  crime  and  he  didn’  t 
like  it  but  it  was  his  job  and  he  was  doing  it  on  that  basis. 

I  put  that  on  the  air  because  it  showed  that  even  field  men 
didn’t  like  what  was  going  on. 
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One  day  a  fast  talking  man  came  out  from  Chicago  and  said  that 
a  lot  of  money  could  be  made  of  all  this.  He  would  lease,  he 
said,  for  say  a  three  year  period,  an  old  house  on  a  corner 
that  was  being  held  for  investment.  He  would  make  a  drive- 
through,  make  the  door  wider  and  install  a  milk  case 
with  frozen  food,,  bread  etc.  Then  as.  he  needed  milk  he  would 
go  to  a  producer  who  had  a  contract-  maybe  only  25%  of  the 
milk  and  he  would  say,"I’ll  give  you  a  100%  contract  for 
$5000  -  $10,000.”  In  six  months  to  a  year  he  would  make  that 
money  back  and  more.  Then  he  took  that  money  to  fix  the 
outlet  so  that  it  didn’t  cost  him  anything. 

So  the  Milk  Bureau  was  after  him, 
buying  back  milk  bottles  (glass).  A  Judge  in  Stanislaus 
county  who  for  some  reason  was  mad  at  the  Bureau,  when  the  man 
was  brought  up,  the  Judge  released  him  and  said, "You  get  out 
of  here  and  don’t  bring  in  any  more  milk  cases  at  all. I 
don’t  want  to  hear  any  of  them.” 

Well  the  man  expanded  his  activities 
all  over  the  Bay  area  until  he  was  finally  caught  and  tried 
and  when  found  guilty,  he  was  placed  in  the  minimum  security 
facility  at  Pleasanton.  When  he  was  released  from  there, 
he  saw  me  at  a  milk  hearing  in  Modesto.  He  said  to  me, 
"Grabbow," (  he  really  irked  me)  "Grabbow,  you  tell  them  I 
didn’t  draw  enough  water,  they  made  me  sweep  the  streets, 
but  they  weren’t  the  front  streets,  they  were  the  allies. 
(Laughter) 


To  get  something  accomplished  at 
Sacramento  you  need  to  have  a  bill  introduced  by  a  Senator 
or  Assemblyman.  This  was  no  big  problem,  we  had  this  done 
annually.  The  next  step  was  to  get  the  bill  through  the 
Agriculture  committee  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly. 

The  distributors  were  represented  in  Sacramento  by  really 
smart  people  who  could  always  come  up  with  delaying  tactics. 

If  you  ever  got  your  bill  through,  most  important  was  getting 
the  Governor  to  sign  it,  and  if  you  didn’t  know  what  the 
Governor  might  sign,  you  might  have  all  of  your  trouble  for 
nothing.  The  representatives  of  the  distributors  could  get  to 
the  Governor  and  tell  him  that  they  wouldn’ t  go  for  that 
portion  of  the  bill,  it  would  have  to  be  different  that  it  was. 
So  all  of  us  required  the  ear  of  the  Governor.  For  some  reason 
we  just  couldn’t  get  to  the  then  Governor,  Pat  Brown. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  rear  on  the  Senate 
side.  I  wasn’t  a  registered  lobbyist  at  the  time,  I  was  still 
a  dairyman.  Senator  Donnelly  who  had  been  Master  of  the 
Turloci  Grange  said  to  me,  "Herman,  can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 
An  idea  just  hit  me  and  I  said,  "Yes.  We  want  to  meet  the 
Governor."  He  said, "Come  on  up  to  the  front  with  me  while  I 
fix  that  up."  At  the  front  desk  he  asked  the  secretary  there 
to  get  Mrs.  Lemon  on  the  phone.  She  was  the  Governor’s  appoint¬ 
ment  secretary.  The  Senator  said  to  her, "Mrs  Lemon,  I  have  a 
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dairyman  here  who  wants  to  talk  to  the  Governor.  Please  don’t 
tell  him  to  go  across  the  street  to  the  Senator  Hotel  to 
attend  the  dairy  meeting.  He  knows  all  about  that. 

He  asked  me, "When  and  for  how  long?"  I  said /’Anytime  for 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes."  He  said, "What  about  next 
Tuesday  at  1:30  P.M.?"  I  said, "Fine." 

This  was  something! At  home  I  got  on  the 
phone  and  called  ten  leading  dairymen,  one  of  them  was  a 
leader  in  the  Farm  Bureau  which  was  at  that  time  against 
pooling.  I  said, "I  want  to  meet  you  in  Hotel  Hughson  in 
Modesto  at  7:30  Saturday  night.  I  wont  tell  you  in  advance 
what  it  is." 


At  7:30  on  Saturday  night  in  came  the 
dairymen. They  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  this  wa s  all 
about.  I  said, "Get  a  room  and  we  will  meet  there."  (You 
know,  you  have  to  know  how  to  impress  people.)  When  we  got  into 
the  room  I  said,  "Lock  the  door."  They  asked, "What  in  hell  is 
this  all  about?"  And  I  told  them.  I  said, "We  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Governor  for  next  Tuesday  at  1:30.  This  is 
really  secret.  Dont  tell  anyone!" 

Wes  Sawyer  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Stanislaus  county  Farm  Burea  said  he  was  going  home  to 
write.  A1  Pollard  (now  deceased)  formerly  head  of  Associated 
Dairymen  and  very  effective,  said  he  would  write  and  I  said 
that  I  too  would  do  so  as  the  head  of  Calif.  Dairymen  Inc. 

We  met  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Modesto  Farm  Bureau  office. 

We  each  read  our  message,  helped  one  another  improve  the 
wording  and  then  we  came  up  on  that  Tuesday,  had  lunch  together 
and  waited  until  the  last  possible  minute  to  arrive  at  the 
Governor’s  office.  Previously  A1  Pollard  and  I  had  gone  to  the 
newsmen  and  to  ten  selected  Assemblymen  and  Senators  and  we  arrived 
for  the  appointment  about  ten  minutes  early. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened  that  was 
located  between  the  reception  areaand  the  meeting  room  and  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  Don  Weinland,  who  was  the  head  of 
legislation  for  the  department  of  Agriculture  came  in  and 
asked  what  was  up.  He  said  that  he  had  received  urgent  word 
from  the  Governor’s  office  to  get  over  here.  Then  Mr.  W.W.Wame, 
Director  of  Agriculture,  came  in  and  asked  the  same  question. 

He  too  had  been  directed  to  come  over  here. So  then  we  knew  we 
had  pulled  the  "coup  de  main." 

Theft  the  Governor  came  in  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Donnelly.  The  three  of  us  who  had  written 
our  messages  read  them.  The  Governor  said  that  he  had  no  idea 
this  had  been  going  on.  He  said,  "You  get  the  legislation  in 
the  hopper  and  when  it  comes  through  I’ll  back  it  and  sign  it." 

He  said,  "This  is  really  terrible." 


Grabow: 
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The  newsmen  put  on  the  wires  the  story 
of  that  meeting.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  pulled  one 
on  the  distributors.  We  really  did,  and  this  was  the  first 
start  of  milk  pooling.  The  years  was  1960,  a  year  to  remember. 
An  article  ran  in  the  Grange  newsorgan  on  July  16,  1960  that 
was  headlined  the  "Dairymen’s  Coup  de  Main"  and  I’ll  read  the 
last  few  paragraphs: 

"Governor  Brown  asked  why  these  things 
hadn’t  been  corrected  by  the  legislature  and  expressed  surprise 
that  the  distributors  blocked  dairymens  bills.  He  told  agricul¬ 
ture  Director  Warne,"I  want  a  committee  from  your  department 
to  meet  with  a  committee  of  dairymen  to  propose  a  milk  stabil¬ 
ization  plan  and  I  will  help  get  it  through  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature." 

’Is  Governor  Brown  doing  political 
talking  or  does  he  mean  it?  Time  will  tell.  So  dairymen, 
keep  the  Governor’s  cow  bell  ringingand  demand  equality  with 
all  other  segments  of  our  economy.’ 

That  article  also  ran  in  the  central 
edition  of  the  California  Farmer. 

Well,  that  committee  was  appointed. 
Incidentally,  when  I  first  went  on  KTRB  the  radio  station 
was  so  concerned  about  the  legalities  of  this  that  my  wife 
would  type  my  testimony  which  I  taped  and  brought  to  the 

station  in  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  review  it  prior  to  my 
putting  it  on  the  air.  However  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Bill 
Bates,  the  owner,  said  I  could  go  direct  and  take  it  off  of  the 
wire  service.  I  saw  the  names  of  the  members  of  that  new 
committee  from  an  article  of  the  wire  service.  As  soon  as 
I  got  off  the  air  I  called  Wes  Sawyer  at  Waterford.  I  said, 

"If  you  were  at  war,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  appoint  the  Generals 
on  the  side  opposing  you?" 

I  read  him  the  names  of  those 

appointed  on  the  committee.  It  was  overloaded  with  persons 
on  the  side  of  the  distributors.  The  Dairymenwere  in  the 
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minority.  I  wasn’t  even  on  it!  But  nothing  could  prevent  me 
from  attending  the  meetings,  which  I  did,  and  write  my 
comments  and  put  them  on  the  air. 

Finally  one  day  I  got  a  piece  of  mail. 
"Herman,  what  is  the  population  of  Escalon,  California?  I  mean 
people,  not  cows."  It  was  signed  by  "The  Bachelor1,1  Jerry  Sims. 
That  was  the  only  mail  I  ever  received. 

It  took  us  seven  years  after  thatThis  was 
a  tough  fight;  remember  that  it  meant  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  distributors  and  they  weren’t  about  to  give  up  easily. 

So  I  had  become  the  official  spokesman, 
more  or  less  for  the  dairymen  and  I  was  in  Sacramento  quite  a 
bit.  The  Grange,  now  under  a  new  Master,  was  looking  for  a 
legislative  representative;  they  had  tried  two  or  three  who 
hadn’t  worked  out  too  well.  I  applied  for  the  position,  they 
didn’t  pay  much  and  I  managed  to  get  a  little  more  out  of  them. 
(This  was  in  1960  or  so  as  I  recall.)  The  Master  said  to  me, 

"A  lot  of  people  want  this  job.  When  I  ask  what  can  you  do 
and  the  answer  is ’I  can  do  anything, ’I  don’t  want  him.  I 
want  a  specialist."  This  was  J.B. Quinn  who  had  just  been 
elected  Master  of  the  State  Grange. 

I  said  to  him, "You  know,  I  do  have 
a  special  ty.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  dairymen  from  miles 
around  gather  in  my  cow  corrall;  we  pick  up  those  round  things 
and  throw  them  at  the  bam  and  I  can  make  more  of  them  stick 
than  any  one  else." 

Quinn  said,  "You’re  hired.  A  lot  of 
guys  can  throw  the  bull  but  da^x few  can  make  it  stick." 

The  dairymen  were  so  grateful  to  the 
Grange  that  we  could  have  signed  up  thousands  of  new  members. 
But,  you  see,  the  Grange  is  a  fraternal  organization.  It  isn’t 
like  the  Farm  Bureau  where  you  write  out  a  check  and  you  are 
in.  However,  we  did  get  a  lot  of  new  members  in  the  Grange. 
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Well,  finally  in  July  1965,  Senator 
O’Sullivan  got  his  bill  S.B.1005  through  and  Governor  Brown 
signed  it.  But  what  that  Bill  did-  I  knew  we  couldn’t  rectify 
all  of  the  wrongs  right  away,  so  the  Bill  provided  for  a  5% 
increase  for  the  low  quota  dairymen.  That  way  the  dairymen 
getting  a  lot  more  than  their  share  couldn’t  be  raised,  nor 
could  new  contracts  be  made  higher.  And  the  distributors 
agreed ! 


You  have  handed  me  an  article  from  the 
California  Grange  news  dated  July  30,  1965  showing  a 
picture  of  Governor  Brown,  Grange  Master  Quinn  and  yourself. 

It  is  captioned: ’’S.B.1005  O’Sullivan,  changing  contract  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  milk  act  so  as  to  assure  that  all  milk  within 
contract  will  be  paid  for  at  either  Class  One  or  Class  Two  price. 
The  bill  which  received  excellent  support  from  producer 
organizations  marks  the  first  major  change  in  contract 

provisions  in  30  years  and  can  be  considered  a  milestone 

»» 

in  the  dairy  industry. 


Now  I  can  tell  you  that  it  made  a  diff¬ 
erence  who  was  the  Carnation  manager  in  California.  One 
manager  would  treat  all  alike  and  fairly  and  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  suddenly  and  the  new  man  within  six  months  was  dealing 
unfairly. 

One  time  the  Borden  distributor  claimed 
he  was  having  a  tough  time  making  the  margin  profit  he 
should  makeand  that  his  Home  Office  in  New  York  was  jumping 
on  him.  He  talked  privately  about  costs  to  the  head  of  the 
dairy  department.  Bill  Hunt.  Hunt  s  aid , ’’Lets  go  down  the  line 
and  examine  your  costs. ’’They  came  to  the  item  showing  the 
cost  of  cartons  and  Hunt  told  him  they  were  charging  him,  the 
Borden  California  distributor,  1/2  cent  a  carton  more  than 
the  actual  cost.  In  other  words  the  Borden  New  York  Office 
was  over-charging  its  own  manager  and  then  pressured  him  to 
reduce  costs.  So  even  within  a  Company  there  were  unfair 
dealings . 

I  have  reported  that  S.B.1005  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  5%  increase  for  the  low  quota  dairymen  and  that 
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these  increases  were  to  continue  every  six  months  or  once 
a  year  until  the  inequities  were  eliminated.  Well,  Carnation 
interpreted  this  very  differently.  They  claimed  there  was 
no  guarantee  of  increases  at  all,  this  provision  was  null  and 
void  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  There  was  an  ambiguous 
phrase, whose  wording  I  have  forgotten*,  that  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  more  than  one  way.  The  dairymen  felt  they  would 
waste  a  lot  of  money  taking  them  to  Court  because  of  the 
ambiguity. 

That  made  it  all  the  more  emphatic 
that  you  had  to  have  milk  pooling.  The  dairymen  had  a  right 
to  fair  quotas,  the  right  to  make  these  quotas  was  not  a 
right  of  the  distributors.  In  other  words,  this  would  be  one 
big  pool  statistically. 

Well  to  jump  ahead  a  bit,  when  we 
finally  got  milk  pooling,  the  dairymen  were  amazed.  A  field- 
man  came  out  and  asked, "Will  you  ship  the  milk  to  us?" 
Remember  the  quota  covered  the  amount  of  milk  needed  and  how 
were  they  to  get  that  amount?  Only  through  the  quotas. 

They  couldn’t  buy  outside  the  *  quota. 

So  a  dairyman  said, "Now  wait  a  minute. 
You  told  me  to  ship  to  Los  Angeles  and  that  costs  me  85q  to 
ship  whereas  I  can  ship  to  Sacramento  for  30q  per  hundred." 

Well,  if  the  distributors  wanted  the 
milk  they  could  charge  the  dairyman  only  30 C  because  he 
could  ship  to  Sacramento.  That  was  a  remarkable  change. 

And  when  they  changed  from  10  gallon 
cans  to  bulk;  Golden  State,  I  remember,  sent  out  a  notice 
that  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  go  to  bulk.  They 
called  a  meeting  in  Stockton  that  I  attended  with  about  40 
dairymen.  They  explained  it  all  and  asked  for  questions. 

I  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  the  milk 

as  before?"  The  answer  was  Yes.  I  said,  "You  are  washing 
cans  now,  that  requires  labor,  you  are  furnishing  the  cans 

but  now  the  dairymen  are  going  to  pay  for  the  bulk  tanks.  Are 
you  going  to  finance  the  dairymen  or  pay  them  a  portion  of 
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Grabow: 


your  savings  in  labor  and  in  the  cost  of  the  cans?"  The 
reply  was  a  flat  no. 


What  did  they  do  in  SouthernCalifornia? 

When  they  finally  realized  that  pooling 
was  inevitable  and  they  knew  they  had  high  contracts  of 
85%  to  90%,  and  though  they  naturally  wanted  to  hold  on 
to  those  contracts  as  long  as  possible,  they  finally  admitted 
to  me  that  we  were  right. 

Joe  Gonzales,  Assemblyman  from  Southern 
California  who  formerly  was  a  dairyman,  saw  with  others  that 
milk  pooling  was  inevitable  so  they  might  as  well  have  a 
part  in  it.  So  he  introduced  the  Gonzales  milk  pooling 
Act  of  1967.  While  some  of  the  milk  producers  were  not  in 
favor  of  some  parts  of  the  bill,  there  were  enough  in  favor, 
as  was  the  Grange,  to  support  it.  We  felt  that  it  was  a  benefit 
to  have  it  enacted  into  law  because  if  it  is  unfair  the  law 
can  be  amended  and  changed  to  make  it  more  fair.  We  supported 
it  too  and  it  was  signed  into  law. 

So  when  pooling  finally  came,  except  for 
one  small  section  of  Southern  California  which  is  an  exception, 
all  is  uniform.  No  matter  whether  usage  goes  up  or  down,  all 
is  divided  on  the  contracts ,  based  upon  the  amount  of  milk 
provided  the  previous  year  and  averaged  out.  For  example, 
suppose  the  usage  has  gone  up  5%.  Then  everyone  would  get 
5%  more  of  whatever  they  had.  If  they  had  had  100  pounds,  they 
would  now  have  105  pounds  etc.  The  Director  also  holds  back 
a  certain  percentage  that  goes  to  new  milk  producers. 

Also  approved  was  promotion  for  milk 
on  the  part  of  the  Milk  Advisory  Board  and  the  Dairy  Council 
through  education  and  advertising.  Whatever  the  increased 
use  of  milk,  all  will  benefit  equally .Another  result  was  the 
consolidation  of  numerous  small  associations  into  fewer  and 
larger  associations  that  gives  each  one  more  weight  in 
Sacramento. 


Grabow: 


Grabow: 


Dickman: 


Grabow: 


I  wrote  a  poem  in  1966  that  tells  in  rhyme  what  was  going  on: 
The  Crystal  Ball 

The  Crystal  Ball  is  clear,  the  time  is 


now  and  here 


For  producers  to  become  one,  to  keep* 
their  places  in  the  sun. 

Today,  right  now,  is  your  Rubicon. 

Do  you  know  your  time  is  almost  gone  for  every  dairyman  to 

take  a  stand  and  get  together  with  a  plan. 
To  help  yourself  and  all  mankind,  to  eat  better,  sleep  better 

and  to  find  a  solution  for  eternal  youth 
is  what  you  eat  and  drink  forsooth. 

The  answer  is  simple  and  plain,  the 
California  milk  pool  is  the  aim. 

For  producers  to  advertise  and  to  share  the: added  wealth, 

From  the  public  partaking  of  milk  foods 

for  added  health 


And  proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  itself 
I  believe  in  milk,  by  drinking  milk  yourself. 


Then  Ifd  open  up  a  quart  of  milk  at  the  meeting  where  I  had 
read  my  poem  and  take  a  long  drink  of  milk.  I  dislike  saying 
this  but  a  lot  of  dairymen  just  don’t  drink  milk. 

From  all  of  this  it  is  evident  that  SB1005 
was  the  first  step  toward  milk  pooling  which  finally  came  five 
or  six  years  later. 


Why  was  the  Farm  Bureau  opposed  to 


milk  pooling? 


They  were  opposed  nearly  all  the  way. 
At  one  big  night  time  meeting  close  to  the  time  when 
pooling  was  going  to  be  approved,  in  Room  Capitol  4203, 

The  Senate  Ag  Committee  was  meeting  and  the  room  was  jammed 
with  dairymen.  The  Farm  Bureau  spokesman  was  Russ  Richards 
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and  he  talked  in  opposition  to  pooling.  When  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed,  some  of  the  dairymen  got  him  in  a  corner  and 
started  pulling  off  his  clothes.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  had  to 
come  over  to  protect  him  and  get  him  out  safely.  When  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Modesto  several  dairymen  stayed  out  in 
the  hall  and  said  they  would  beat  the  hell  out  of  him  if  he 
showed  up.  He  never  did  show  up. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  opposed  on  principle.  They  believe 
you  should  make  it  on  your  own,  there  should  be  no  governmental 
interference.  I  used  to  believe  this  too  until  I  noticed 
that  the  large  distributors  used  the  government  when  it  was  to 
their  advantage  and  I  thought  the  dairymen  should  too.  But 
do  it  on  a  high  plane-  not  with  money.  Neither  the  average 
dairyman  nor  the  Grange  has  ever  paid  out  money  but  has 
depended  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  to  secure  the  passage  of 
any  legislation. 

Not  all  the  Farm  Bureau  Centers  were  opposed  to  milk 
pooling.  Theodore  Barkley,  Secretary  of  the  Escalon  Farm 
Center  wrote  me: 

f,...The  Escalon  Farm  Center  voted  in  favor  of  your 
pooling  resolution  concerning  milk  prices."  That  was  dated 
February  18,  1957 

I  remember  writing  an  article  for  the  California 
Farmer  that  while  milk  pooling  is  now  the  law,  its  only  a 
start.  A  new  Bureau  must  be  set  up  headed  by  a  competent  man 
to  obtain  all  of  the  month  by  month  production  figures  from 
the  distributors;  which  dairymen  they  bought  from,  how  much 
each  dairyman  produced,  where  he  sent  his  milk  etc.  This 
was  needed  because  not  all  of  it  went  to  just  one  distributor, 
some  milk  goes  into  manufacturing  milk  products  etc. 

You  see,  at  a  proper  time,  the  distributors  had  to  put 
that  money  into  a  milk  pool  set  up  by  this  new  bureau.  That 
complicated  job  caused  many  headaches.  But  it  was  finally 
ironed  out,  mistakes  were  corrected  and  now  milk  pooling 
is  working  very  smoothly. 
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They  learned  that  for  the  first  time  they  had  an  accurate 

picture  of  how  many  dairymen  in  the  State  were  producing  grade 

A  milk  ,  how  the  amount  fluctuated,  recording  change  of 

ownership  of  dairies  to  keep  track  of  how  the  quota  was 

passed  on  to  the  new  owner.  In  anything  as  complex  as  this 

milk  pooling  act,  inequities  were  bound  to  occur,  so  an 

escape  clause  provided  for  a  committee  to  meet  monthly.  A 

dairyman  could  come  to  the  meeting  to  protest  an  injustice 

and  the  committee  would  investigate  and  make  a  correction, 

if  needed.  The  committee  still  meets,  though  not  as  frequently 

but  whenever  accumulated  complaints  need  to  be  heard. I’ve 

never  heard  of  any  problems  brought  before  this  committee  that 

were  not  solved  fairly  and  to  every  one’s  satisfaction. 

Dickman: 

What  were  some  of  the  specific  effects  on  the  small 

dairyman? 

Grabow: 

For  the  first  time  they  were  out  from  under  the  thumb 

of  the  distributor.  For  the  first  time  they  needed  no  longer  to 

worry  about  receiving  a  registered  letter  saying  that  effective 

seven  days  from  now,  we  no  longer  want  your  milk. 

Another  thing  was  corrected.  In  the  past  because  there 

so  many  dairymen  with  low  contracts,  some  men  from  the  Bay 

area  and  from  other  places  came  to  the  Escalon  and  Monteca 

dairymen  and  offered  100%  contracts.  The  next  month,  by  the 

tenth,  they  paid  the  dairyman  the  full  amount  due  him. 

The  following  month  payment  came  a  little  bit  later. But 

meanwhile  the  dairyman  was  telling  his  neighbors  who  also 

signed  up  with  this  fellow.  And  when  he  was  getting  a  lot 

of  milk  from  the  area,  the  trucker  who  came  by  to  pick  up 

the  milk  would  say  that  he  hadn’t  been  given  a  check  for 

the  dairymen  and  couldn’t  pay  them  at  all.  The  fellow  had 

flown  the  coop. 

Dickman: 

For  the  record  please  define  Grade  A  milk. 

Grabow: 

To  produce  Grade  A  milk,  cows  must  pass  a  health  test. 
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must  be  Bangs  free,  be  calfhood  vaccinated,  they  wont  have 
abortions.  The  barns  and  stalls  must  meet  certain  standards, 
including  being  tiled  or  the  equivalent,  the  milking  areas 
must  be  spotless,  milking  equipment  must  be  washed  and 
sanitized  and  immediately  cooled  down  milk  held  in  stainless 
steel  holding  tanks  that  will  keep  the  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  38°.  Bacteria  tests  are  taken  and  most  tests  show  around 
5000  count  which  is  practically  zero  compared  to  the  past 
when  it  might  be  ten  million  count.  This  is  per  cc.  Grade  B 
milk  may  be  as  high  as  one  or  two  million;  its  used  for  milk 
products  and  the  requirements  and  standards  are  lower.  Only 
Grade  A  milk  is  under  the  milk  pooling  act.  They  don’t  call  it 
Grade  B  milk,  they  don’t  like  the  sound  so  its  called 
manufacturing  milk. 

Another  surprising  thing  involved  the  small  dairyman  with 
only  ten  cows  or  so  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  their  cream  for  butter.  We  thought  these  small  farmers 
would  decline  in  numbers  to  nearly  zero  whereas  they  have  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  numerically.  Vern  Hanson  of  Crystal 
investigated  this  situation  and  concluded  that  these  farmers 
had  available  grass  from  valleys  and  meadows  in  their  area. 

They  also  have  a  few  pigs  and  chickens  plus  a  few  sheep. 

Thus  the  grass  is  utilized. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  oleo  story.  I  had  been  with  the 
Grange  a  year  or  two,  around  1962  or  1963  when  Senator  Miller 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  change  the  oleo  laws.  The 
Senator  said  that  he  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  that  his 
physician  tUkL  attributed  to  his  high  level  of  chloresterol 
blamed  in  part  on  his  consumption  of  butter.  Margerine  was 
recommended  instead. 

The  Miller  Bill  went  through  the  Senate  and  when  it 
got  to  the  Assembly  side  I  went  to  every  Assemblyman  on  the 
Agriculture  committee  and  each  one  said  he  would  vote  no, 
against  the  Miller  Bill.  (Remember  I  was  pretty  green  at  this 
time  in  legislative  matters.)  I  didn’t  know  that  in  those 
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days  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  about  as 
powerful  as  the  Governor.  So  when  he  appeared  at  the  hearing, 
had  I  been  more  knowledgeable,  I  would  have  had  an  inkling 
as  to  what  would  happen.  Ordinarily  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  committee  sends  a  representative  to  inform  the 
committee  members  that  this  the  Chairman’s  Bill. 

Well,  I  rose  in  opposition.  I  said,  "The  Grange 
doesn’t  object  to  coloring  margerine  green  or  purple  or  any 
color  as  long  as  it  isn’t  yellow."  The  Senate  Chairman 
said  he  didn’t  want  it  plain  because  it  would  look  too  much 
like  lard;  he  wanted  it  yellow.  So  the  vote  was  called  for 
and  they  all  voted  aye.  Well,  I  was  pretty  hot  and  stood 
by  the  door  as  each  Ag  committeeman  departed  and  told  each 
one  he  had  promised  to  vote  no.  And  each  one  said  the  same 
thing,  that  it  would  have  made  no  difference  because  all  of 
the  others  were  going  to  vote  aye.  That  night  I  ran  into 
the  lobbyist  for  edible  oils  who  said /’Herman ,  you  look 
dejected.  Whats  the  trouble?"  When  I  told  him  the  story 
he  said, "You  have  learned  your  first  lesson.  You  had 
their  vote  right  up  to  roll  call."  And  he  laughed. 

Then  Senator  Bielson  introduced  a  Bill  that  would 
permit  oleo  from  being  identified  as  such  and  that  oleo 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  put  in  triangles,  and  this  time 
when  I  rose  in  opposition,  I  said, "I  drink  milk.  I  eat 
butter.  I  am  healthy  and  I’ll  soon  be  80  years  old."  And 
I  pounded  my  chest.  They  all  laughed  and  the  Senator  who 
needed  8  votes  only  got  two  votes.  He  was  provoked  at  me  for 
awhile  but  later  forgave  me.  When  he  ran  for  Congress  I 
gave  him  a  pound  of  butter  and  he  accepted  it  with  a  smile. 

Senator  Roberti  introduced  an  oleo  Bill.  Now  when  a 
Bill  is  introduced  in  the  first  year  of  a  two  year  session, 
the  Bill  must  be  heard  before  a  deadline.  Now  it  so  happened 
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that  my  birthday  was  to  fall  on  January  11,  1978.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  called  for  January  17,  1978.  Again  I  was  the  only  one 
in  opposition.  This  Hearing  was  before  the  Health  Committee. 

All  voted  aye  except  for  one  vote.  I  knew  the  Bill  then  had 
to  go  to  either  the  Revenue  and  Tax  Committee  or  the  Finance 
committee.  The  administrative  person  of  the  Finance  committee 
told  me  they  would  not  get  the  Bill  because  they  were  not 
holding  a  committee  meeting  before  the  Bill’s  deadline. 

Revenue  and  Tax  told  me  the  same  thing.  They  said  the  Bill  was 
dead.  To  be  certain  of  it,  I  talked  to  Darrell  White,  clerk 
of  the  Senate  who  told  me  that  there  was  no  way  the  Bill 
could  be  voted  upon  unless  it  went  through  either  one  of  those 
two  committees.  So  assured  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  dead 
I  went  home  and  three  days  later  read  in  the  "Bee"  that  the  Bill 
had  passed  out  for  full  vote.  I  went  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Agriculture  committee  who  phoned  a  number  of  people 
and  verified  that  the  Bill  was  in  the  Assembly,  no  matter 
how  it  got  there.  It  was  then  sent,  not  to  the  Senate  Ag 
committee  but  to  Labor,  Employment  and  Consumer  Affairs 
where  I  couldn’t  get  even  one  "no"  vote. 

In  the  meantime  the  dairymen  didn’t  seem  to  worry  too 
much  about  the  matter.  I  wrote  Governor  Jerry  Brown  and 
talked  to  Rich  Rominger,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  many 
others.  But  the  Bill  passed.  Then  I  was  told  that  because 
it  was  election  year  the  Governor  would  neither  sign  or  veto  it. 
Then  I  talked  to  the  Dairy  Institute’s  Larry  Mays,  a  very  nice 
man  and  talked  about  a  spot  bill.  When  the  legislators  put  in 
the  Bills  they  want  through  they  include  a  Bill  that  changes 
a  word  or  two  of  an  existing  law.  This  can  readily  be  amended 
if  they  need  a  Bill.  So  we  found  an  Assemblyman  who  had  a  spot 
Bill  that  he  amended  to  provide  that  oleo  shall  be  in 
triangles  and  shall  be  identified.  The  grapevine  tells  me 
that  the  Governor  will  sign  it  because  we  aren’t  asking 
that  people  not  eat  oleo,  only  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  know  that  it  is  oleo. 
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Would  you  say  that  the  dairymen  were  not  alert  to 
the  danger  early  enough? 

No.  They  figure  that  the  government  buys  butter 
anyway.  They  shouldn’t  be  that  complacent  and  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  health  of  the  nation.  You  see,  there 
are  25  different  fats  out  of  which  oleo  can  be  made,  including 
tallow,  and  you  don’t  know  which  fat  you  are  eating,  in  a 
restaurant. 


CALIFORNIA  DaIRYMSN,  INC 
"Economic  Equality" 


Beard  of  Directors 
Herman  Gr&bow,  Pre. 
John  Thomas ,  Vies-! 
Edward  J.  Teixeira 
Joe  Xavier 


rres.  • 
cs-Pres 


Phone  TSrrace  3-2973 
July  21,  1956 


Post  Office  Box  771 



Tony  Cardoza 
Adolph  J .  Beeler,  Jr* 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  BOARD  0?  SUPERVISORS  0?  SAX  JOAQUIN  COUNTY: 

SUBJECT:  Milk  Inspection  Feea 

For  the  record,  I  am  Herman  Grabow,  President  of  CALIFORNIA 
DAIRYMEN  INC.,  Route  2,  Box  1196 5  Sscalon,  California*  I  am 
appearing  to  object  to  the  proposed  ordinance  initiated  oy  the 
local  Health  Department  to  collect  fees  for  inspecting  milk* 
milk  plants  and  dairy  farms*  Our  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1*  All  tax  payers  including  San  Joaquin  County  Dairymen  and 
Milk  Plants  are  paying  a  County  tax  of  10  to  12  cents  to  main¬ 
tain  the  local  Health  District  for  the  protection  of  the  Health 
of  the  public.  Milk  inspection  is  just  as  surely  a  part  of 
that  service  as  baby  clinics,  treatment  for  social  diseases* 
inspection  of  restaurants  and  butcher  shops,  etc*  pie  only 
service  that  most  dairymen  receive  from  the  Health  District  is 
Milk  Inspection.  In  my  own  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one ^ 
of  Dr.  3inghamfs  pretty  nurses  has  so  much  as  even  held  my  hand* 

2*  When  the  Health  Department  inspects  and  scores  butcher  shops 
and  restaurants,  no  inspection  charge  is  made^  So  what  justifi¬ 
cation  is  there  for  a  charge  for  inspection  of  dairies? 

3.  CALIFORNIA  DAIRYMEN,  INC. ,  among  others,  will  back  a  Bill 
to  have  all  Milk  Inspection  on  a  State  level  because  it  will  be 
more  uniform,  not  over- lapping  and  more  efficient  and  lesa^costiy. 
My  own  dairy  was  under  San  Joaquin  County,  San  Franciscc^^Oax- 
land  and  Alameda ,  and  each  shift  was  done  without  my  knowledge 

or  agreement.  We  dairymen*  in  this  game  of  which  milk  inspection 
service  will  expand  its  empire,  are  merely  pawns  I 

4.  The  Agriculture  Code  specifically  states:  no  city  or  county 
must  collect  a  fee  where  such  fee  or  fees  are  not  presently 
levied  or  collected*  San  Joacum  county  nas  seen  one— na*.i  .Levied 
on  by  Alameda  County  and  one-half  free.  We  want  all  of  San 
Joaquin  County  to  be  free. 

5.  When  we  stated  at  the  Health  Board  meeting  last  month  tn&t 
the  California  Dairymen,  Inc.  withdrew"  objections  to  inspection 
by  the  local  Health  District,  we  meant  that  the  one-half  of  the 
County  that  currently  pays  no  fees  and  all  of  the  County  be  in 
the  same  boat. 

6.  We  notice  the  Health  Department  budget  is  up  some  $50*000 
and  the  proposed  inspection  fees  of  i  mill  per  gallon  of  milk 
and  $8.00  ter  dairy  per  month  will  raise  nearly  $25 >000  of  the 
deficit.  The  CALIFORNIA  DAIRYMEN,  INC.  knows  that  dairymen  are 
in  such  ar.  economic  squeeze  that  they  are  seeking  a  loosening 
of  the  noose  rather  than  a  tightening. 

7.  Finally,  the  CALIFORNIA  DAIRYMEN  INC. *  believes  that  some 
cay  we  will  have  a  uniform  State  Inspection  Service  under  which 
the  monies  will  come  from  the  General  Fund. 

TnereforeP  we  oppose  giving  one  nea ion  jiscnct  any  aucnority 
to  collect  milk  inspection  fees. 


CaU?  CRN 


ADDENDUM 


(This  was  written  by  Herman  Grabow  after  the  taped  interview) 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  three  prices  for  home  delivery 
according  to  the  butter  fat  test.  When  I  received  the  first  citation 
to  appear  in  Stockton  for  too  rich  milk  without  the  extra  charge,  a  little 
old  lady  who  put  out  a  glass  bottle  with  the  money  in  it  asked  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Hearing.  At  the  Hearing  when  the  Chairman  said,  You 
heard  the  charges,  do  you  want  to  hear  the  verdict?11  Before  I  could 
answer,  she  jumped  up  and  wanted  a  copy  of  the  law.  She  was  a 
retired  law  professor  from  Cal! 

There  was  a  TB  meeting  attended  by  Federal,  State  and  private 
Vets-  nine  of  them-  with  John  McFall,  Ralph  Brown  and  30  local  dairymen 
seeking  to  resolve  the  "false”  reactions  to  the  TB  test.  Result  of  the 
meeting:  the  dairyman  could  pick  the  cow  to  be  eliminated  for  a  check 
sample ! 


The  new  concrete  bridge  over  the  Stanislaus  river  that  re¬ 
placed  the  1902  low  level  narrow  steel  one,  was  christened  with  butter¬ 
milk,  by  the  Dairy  Princess,  Cathy  Cerruti  and  in  attendence  was 
Paul  Ford,  Escalon  Chamber  of  Commerce  President  and  many  dairy  leaders 
including  Herman  Grabow. 

At  a  milk  hearing  in  Modesto  on  July  24,  1963,  testifying 
for  the  Grange,  the  Modesto  Bee  quotes  as  follows: "Herman  Grabow  de¬ 
clared  the  statute  which  authorizes  the  bureau  of  milk  stabilization 
says  the  price  should  be  maintained  at  such  a  level  as  to  enable 
efficient  family  dairy  farmers  to  remain  in  business.  It  says  nothing 
about  lowering  price  to  reduce  a  surplus.  William  J.  Hunt,  Chief,  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Dairy  Services,  who  through  questioning  of  witnesses  has  correct¬ 
ed  erroneous  impressions  about  the  statute  on  previous  occasions  during 
the  hearings,  did  not  discuss  Grabow Ts  view." 
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Butterball  turkey:  The  California  and  National  Grange  opposed 
the  "Butterball"  labels  on  turkeys  injected  with  oil  and  water!  However 
Swift  and  Co.  reported  that  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Chicago  has 
issued  a  consent  decree  to  protect  its  "Butterball"  trade*  name  on 
poultry! 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  two "Roses."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  my  79th  birthday  in  1977,  Rose  Elizabeth  Bird,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  presented  me  with  a  home  baked 
apple  pie.  Also  I  had  lunch  with  Senator  Rose  Ann  Vuich,  Joe  Branco, 

Jim  Hopson  and  other  Dairy  Leaders. 

William  Warne,  Agriculture  Director  and  his  staff,  met  in 
Escalon  with  dairy  leaders  and  toured  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  counties  to  gain  a  first  hand  view  of  dairymen’s  problems. 

While  it  is  true  that  SB1270,  Roberti,  the  "oleo"bill  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  spite  of  the  "Cow  Commentator’s" 
opposition,  it  became  law  without  the  Governor’s  signature.  However, 
Assemblyman  Lehman,  Fresno,  AB2629,(as  of  now  in  the  Senate)  restores 
the  identification  for  oleo  sign  on  the  menu  or  on  the  wall. 

Dairy  Council  working  mainly  through  schools  with  charts, 
graphs,  a  real  live  cow  for  the  kids  to  see  and  touch. 

Milk  Advisory  Board  with  a  Dairy  princess  contest  annually, 
the  winner  covers  the  State,  speaking  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

To  promote  and  publicize  both  the  Grange  and  the  Dairy  industry, 
I  have  awarded  more  than  300  maple  milking  stools  to  Dairy  Princesses, 

Ag  Directors,  Young  Farmers  and  other  Friends  of  the  Farmers. 

Due  to  Grange  influence,  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  State  Fair  budget. 
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I  have  been  awarded  an  honorary  lifetime  Credential  by  the 
California  Stater  Fair.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Golden  Bear  Junior  Live¬ 
stock  Auction  Committee 

My  personalized  Pinto  license  Plate  is  "GRANGE". 

My  daughter,  Dabney,  was  Alternate  Dairy  Princess  1961. 
Pictured  with  Governor  Pat  Brown  . 


